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Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 


The  work  of  Christian  Missions  involves  many  practical 
questions  of  serious  moment ;  to  one  of  which  we  wish  now  to 
call  the  attention  of  our  readers,  viz.,  the  return  of  missionaries 
from  their  field  of  labor,  either  for  a  limited  time,  or  as  a  per¬ 
manent  measure.  "VVe  find  examples  of  both  referred  to  in  the 
last  Report  of  our  Foreign  Board,  and  similar  cases  have  been 
reported  almost  every  year.  These  are  recorded  with  a  brief 
but  explicit  statement,  in  each  case  respectively,  of  the  reasons 
which  led  to  the  temporary  or  final  withdrawal  from  the  post 
of  previous  labor.  The  Report  does  not  enter  into  a  discussion 
of  the  general  subject  to  which  we  would  devote  this  article. 
In  a  document  like  the  Annual  Report,  which  is  mainly  a  nar¬ 
rative,  a  report  of  the  year’s  work,  no  extended  remarks  on 
general  questions  of  duty  would  be  expedient.  It  is  assumed 
that  the  Assembly,  to  whom  the  Report  is  made,  is  as  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  principles  on  which  such  questions  should 
be  determined  as  the  Board  ;  and  there  are  other  and  more  ap¬ 
propriate  channels,  through  which  these  questions  may  be 
reached  by  the  public  sentiment  of  our  body — of  which  the 
General  Assembly  itself  is  one  and  the  chief.  In  our  view,  it 
is  one  of  the  advantages  of  our  system,  that  the  Committees  or 
Boards  are  not  required  to  enter  into  any  formal  or  elaborate 
argumentation  concerning  the  principles  involved  in  their  re¬ 
spective  departments  of  work.  They  are  executive  bodies, 
whose  official  duty  it  is  to  carry  into  effect  the  will  of  the 
Church  ;  but  while  their  members,  as  individuals  are  not  de¬ 
prived  of  the  common  right  to  discuss  questions  of  every  kind, 
the  Church  does  not  wish  them  in  their  official  character  to 
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enter  the  arena  of  controversy,  nor  to  trouble,  themselves  with 
any  of  the  vexed  questions  of  the  times.  We  do  not  wish  ever 
to  see  our  Committees  occupied  with  questions  of  slavery,  po¬ 
lygamy,  or  any  matters  of  discipline  that  belong  to  our  church 
courts.  We  have  a  better  way  of  settling  these  things.  The 
regular  action  of  our  ecclesiastical  system  can  readily  secure 
their  thorough  examination  and  their  happy  issue.  And  yet  in 
the  Magazines  published  by  the  Boards,  while  it  may  not  be 
expedient  to  open  their  pages  to  the  discussion  of  doubtful  or 
controverted  matters,  our  respected  brethren  entrusted  with 
the  charge  of  these  weighty  interests  may  well  record  their  ex¬ 
perience  and  the  results  of  their  observation  as  to  the  practical 
conduct  ot  their  work.  This,  we  have  observed,  has  been  re¬ 
peatedly  done  in  the  pages  of  the  former  Missionary  Chronicle, 
and  more  than  once  in  regard  to  the  matter  now  under  our 
review,  the  return  of  missionaries.  Our  own  pages,  also,  have 
shown  that  this  subject  has  been  brought  before  the  General 
Assembly  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Foreign 
Board . 

Careful  observers  of  the  foreign  missionary  work  have  doubt¬ 
less  often  reflected  on  this  matter,  though  perhaps  few  persons 
have  considered  it  in  all  its  bearings.  There  are  many  who 
stand  in  doubt  of  a  missionary’s  returning  to  his  own  country. 
When  he  goes  forth  to  the  foreign  field,  they  would  never  allow 
him  to  leave  it.  Rather  let  him  give  his  dying  testimony  to 
the  heathen  of  the  preciousness  of  the  Gospel,  and  leave  his 
bones  among  them,  in  the  faith  of  a  resurrection  not  from  a 
heathen  but  a  Christian  land.  They  consider  it  wrong  in  prin¬ 
ciple  for  a  missionary  to  leave  his  field  of  labor, — if  he  is  a  true 
missionary,  he  has  been  called  to  his  work  by  the  Spirit  of 
Clod  ;  and  they  point  to  the  great  expense  of  such  returns  ;  the 
loss  of  service  to  the  heathen  ;  the  discouraging  effect  on  the 
churches.  Nor  are  these  things  brought  forward  in  a  censo¬ 
rious  spirit ;  they  are  the  honest  convictions  of  some  who  are 
sincere  friends  of  Christian  Missions.  It  would  give  us 
cordial  pleasure,  if  what  we  are  waiting  in  these  pages  should 
tend  to  remove  the  difficulties  of  these  brethren.  And  the  sub¬ 
ject,  viewed  apart  from  any  special  objections,  is  one  which  our 
churches  generally  should  understand  in  its  leading  aspects. 

The  agency  by  which  the  Head  of  the  Church  is  pleased  to 
carry  the  Gospel  to  all  nations,  is  now  well  understood.  It  is 
not  by  angelic  voices  that  good  tidings  of  great  joy  are  now  to 
be  proclaimed  to  all  people,  nor  by  the  spirits  of  just  men  made 
perfect.  They  would  doubtless  be  willing  messengers  on  such 
an  errand  ;  and  they  could  pass  with  impunity  through  sickly 
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climes,  fulfilling  their  commission  without  weariness  or  any 
hinderance  from  the  feebleness  of  nature.  If  a  missionary 
goes  from  a  healthful  to  a  less  salubrious  country,  his  health 
will  probably  become  impaired,  his  years  will  likely  be  fewer 
in  number  than  if  he  had  continued  to  live  in  his  native  land. 
But  the  Church  must  not  abandon  the  work,  because  her  mes¬ 
sengers  may  be  laid  aside  by  sickness,  or  removed  by  death. 
This  were  to  display  less  devotion  to  her  calling,  than  is  every 
day  shown  by  men  of  the  world  in  the  ordinary  business  of 
life.  They  do  not  abandon  a  profitable  branch  of  commerce, 
because  it  is  necessary  to  send  their  ships  to  an  African  coast; 
nor  do  they  shut  up  their  work-shops  and  factories,  because 
their  laborers  are  therein  confined  for  many  weary  hours  to 
work  that  is  injurious  to  health,  breathing  an  atmosphere  very 
different  from  that  which  refreshes  the  farmer  in  his  fields. 
The  frame-work  of  society,  and  the  employments  of  men  in 
their  every  day  life,  prove  that  a  perfect  exemption  from  the 
risk  of  disease  or  even  of  death  is  not  looked  for  by  the  men  of 
this  generation.  Surely  our  Lord  did  not  fail  to  consider  the 
risk  of  health,  the  feebleness  of  human  life,  the  certainty  of 
many  laborers  passing  early  from  their  work  to  their  reward, 
when  he  gave  his  commandment  that  the  Gospel  should  be 
preached  to  every  creature.  It  is  to  be  preached  by  men,  with 
all  their  frailty  and  their  brevity  of  life.  And  the  Church  must 
consider  this,  in  her  work  of  missions,  so  that  she  may  perform 
her  duty  humbly,  faithfully,  and  wisely. 

When  a  missionary  goes  abroad,  especially  if  his  destination 
be  to  one  of  the  eastern  missions — in  China,  Siam,  or  India,  he 
certainly  goes  with  the  desire  and  expectation  of  spending  his 
life  in  the  service  of  the  Church  among  the  heathen.  He  be¬ 
lieves  himself  to  be  moved  and  called  to  this  work  by  the  Holy 
Spirit.  By  the  leadings  of  Providence,  an  open  door  is  set  be¬ 
fore  him.  By  the  Church  he  is  accepted,  sent  forth,  and  sup¬ 
ported.  He  goes  forth  willingly,  though  it  may  be  with  inex¬ 
pressible  feelings  of  grief  at  parting  with  friends,  and  going  out 
of  the  hallowed  circle  of  Christian  society,  to  take  up  his  abode 
in  a  land  of  darkness  and  spiritual  death.  Yet  he  goes  forth 
willingly,  and  not  by  compulsion  or  constraint ;  his  is  a  purely 
volunteer  service  ;  the  only  constraint  he  feels  is  that  of  the 
love  of  Christ,  and  a  sense  of  duty  to  him  as  his  gracious  Lord. 
And  it  is  his  earnest  desire  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  devote 
the  best  energies  of  his  life  to  the  promotion  of  the  Redeemer’s 
kingdom  among  the  heathen.  This  is  his  cherished  hope,  his 
solemn  purpose. 

It  is  a  purpose  fortified  by  the  strongest  reasons.  The 
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lowest  of  these  is  the  expense  involved  in  his  outfit  and  pass¬ 
age  to  the  missionary  field,  which  would  seem  to  have  been  in¬ 
curred  in  vain  if  he  should  leave  it.  Far  higher  considerations 
are  those  which  bind  the  conscience  of  every  true  minister  of 
the  Gospel,  which  would  keep  any  faithful  ambassador  of 
Christ  at  his  post,  if  he  found  himself  connected  with  a  vast 
community  of  ignorant,  depraved,  perishing  people,  requiring 
the  Gospel  as  their  greatest  need,  and  having  few  besides  him¬ 
self  to  make  known  unto  them  the  way  of  life.  If  a  godly, 
Christ-like  minister  would  hesitate  long  before  leaving  such  a 
post  in  this  country,  supposing  such  a  one  to  be  found  any¬ 
where  in  all  our  borders,  how  much  more  must  the  true¬ 
hearted  missionary  grieve  at  the  thought  of  withdrawing  from 
his  work  for  Christ  among  the  heathen.  Our  three  missionary 
brethren  who  are  the  only  ministers  of  the  Gospel  among  four 
millions  of  Pagans,  Mohammedans,  and  Sikhs,  in  the  Panjab, 
could  not,  we  are  sure,  contemplate  the  prospect  of  leaving 
their  work,  without  having  many  a  sleepless  night — without 
feelings  of  sorrow  which  only  those  placed  like  themselves 
could  understand.  Their  sense  of  obligation  to  the  Redeemer, 
who  has  sent  them  to  this  work,  and  their  feelings  of  grati¬ 
tude  to  him  who  has  counted  them  worthy,  putting  them  in 
the  ministry  ;  their  deep  compassion  for  the  poor,  dying  mul¬ 
titudes  around  them,  whose  perishing  condition  is  daily  before 
their  minds  and  pressing  heavily  on  their  hearts  ;  their  hope 
of  becoming  instruments  in  the  hand  of  God  in  the  salvation 
of  them  that  are  ready  to  perish  ;  their  interest  in  the  various 
methods  and  means  employed  by  them  to  lead  their  heathen 
neighbors  to  the  Saviour  ;  their  concern  for  particular  families 
and  individuals,  with  whom  they  have  become  personally  and 
perhaps  intimately  acquainted  ;  their  raised  expectation  of 
seeing  some  young  men  of  promise  introduced  into  the  holy 
ministry  ;  their  overflowing  joy  and  tenderness  in  view  of  the 
Christian  walk  or  the  happy  death  of  those  who  have  been 
converted  unto  God  through  their  labors  ;  these  things,  grow¬ 
ing  with  their  greater  knowledge  of  the  native  language,  and 
making  them  more  influential  as  ministers  of  good  to  the  hea¬ 
then  in  a  precise  ratio  to  the  length  of  their  residence  among 
them,  all  combine  to  make  their  ministerial  life  every  year 
more  inseparable  from  their  missionary  work.  None  but  the 
strongest  and  plainest  reasons  ought  to  take  such  men  from 
their  work,  even  though  it  were  but  for  a  brief  period.  No  other 
reasons  would  satisfy  their  own  hearts,  in  view  of  leaving  such 
a  sphere  of  duty. 

"With  these  things  premised,  we  have  yet  no  doubt  that,  in 
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the  light  furnished  by  the  developments  of  Divine  Providence, 
some  men  ought  to  leave  the  missionary  field  altogether  ; 
while  others,  if  not  all,  would  eventually  render  greater  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  heathen  by  a  temporary  return  to  their  native 
country.  This  is  a  conclusion  reached  after  years  of  reflection 
and  observation,  and  yet  it  is  not  one  to  be  advocated  with  un¬ 
due  eagerness.  We  should  be  unaffectedly  grieved  to  see  it 
adopted  by  the  churches,  unless  it  can  be  commended  to  their 
best  judgment. 

We  are  not  embarrassed  by  doubts  as  to  the  principle  in¬ 
volved  in  a  missionary’s  changing  his  field  of  labor  for  suffi¬ 
cient  reasons.  His  work  is  no  more  a  work  for  life  than  is  the 
work  of  a  minister  at  home.  As  a  general  rule,  both  the  pastor 
and  the  missionary  should  continue  at  their  respective  posts  as 
long  as  they  can.  Our  church  system  and  our  best  convic¬ 
tions  are  opposed  to  frequent  changes  of  ministerial  occupa¬ 
tion.  But  the  missionary  must  be  governed  by  the  same  laws 
of  duty  as  his  brethren  in  the  domestic  field.  There  is  nothing 
indelible  in  his  orders  as  a  missionary.  Neither  himself,  nor 
the  Committee  who  appoint  him  to  the  work,  are  exempt  from 
the  danger,  at  the  very  outset,  of  making  the  greatest  mistake 
of  all — that  of  an  engagement  for  a  work  to  which  he  has 
never  been  called  by  the  Head  of  the  Church.  The  supposi¬ 
tion  is  an  extreme  one,  but  it  tests  the  principle.  He  may  find 
himself  clearly  convinced  at  the  end  of  a  year  that  he  should 
never  have  become  a  missionary,  and  perhaps  that  he  should 
never  have  entered  the  ministry  at  all.  This  mistake 
may  he  lamentable,  but  it  surely  cannot  be  irrevocable.  Or 
if  his  missionary  character  and  qualifications  be  of  the  highest 
order,  as  were  those  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  the  Providence  and 
the  Spirit  of  Grod  may  at  any  time  change  his  field  of  labor, 
and  assign  him  work  at  Jerusalem  instead  of  Antioch — may 
call  him  to  labor  at  home  instead  of  abroad. 

There  are  undoubtedly  conclusive  reasons  for  the  return  of 
some  missionaries.  A  man  may  find,  after  trial,  that  he  cannot 
acquire  the  language  of  the  people  to  whom  he  has  been  sent, 
and  then  he  will  be  but  a  barbarian  unto  them.  It  is  not  every 
man  who  can  learn  a  foreign  tongue.  The  want  of  this  talent 
may  be  but  a  slight  disqualification  for  many  kinds  of  duty  in 
the  sacred  office,  but  in  a  missionary  it  is  a  most  serious  defect. 
Our  foreign  Committees  can  commonly  guard  against  the  mis¬ 
take  of  appointing  any  one  as  a  missionary,  who  is  not  likely 
to  make  this  first  attainment  ;  and  yet  they  are  not  infallible, 
and  they  must  greatly  rely  on  the  recommendations  of  those 
who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  missionary  candidate,  but 
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whose  judgment  on  this  point  may  prove  erroneous.  So  im¬ 
portant.  is  this  acquirement  to  usefulness,  under  the  ordinary 
conditions  of  missionary  life,  that  it  should  be  a  matter  clearly 
understood,  if  not  expressly  stipulated,  that  no  man  should 
continue  in  the  foreign  field  who  did  not  within  a  reasonable 
period  acquire  the  ability  to  speak  the  language  of  the  natives, 
and  this  both  correctly  and  fluently.  We  refer  not  to  excepted 
cases,  occurring  under  peculiar  circumstances,  but  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  rule ;  and  its  application,  whenever  called  for,  would 
clearly  decide  the  question  of  a  missionary’s  returning 
home,  inasmuch  as  the  same  deficiency  would  commonly 
prevent  his  engaging  abroad  in  any  other  kind  of  ministerial 
duty. 

The  most  frequent  cause  of  the  return  of  missionaries  is  the 
failure  of  health,  sometimes  of  their  own,  and  sometimes  of 
their  families.  If  we  are  correctly  informed,  this  has  been  the 
sole  reason  for  the  return  of  missionaries  connected  with  our 
own  Board,  in  all  but  two  or  three  instances.  And  we  pre¬ 
sume  that  the  experience  of  other  missionary  institutions  is  not 
different  from  this. 

It  may  not  be  apparent,  at  first  view,  why  missionaries 
should  leave  their  field  of  labor  for  this  cause.  Why  may  they 
not  use  the  best  means  of  recovery  within  their  reach,  and 
then  calmly  commit  the  issue  to  the  disposal  of  Grod,  like  their 
brethren  at  home  when  called  to  suffer  sickness  ?  The  answer 
to  this  fair  question  hinges  on  the  difference  between  the  cases  ; 
though  even  at  home  a  removal  from  a  northern  to  a  southern 
state,  or  a  winter  spent  in  the  West  Indies,  is  often  advisable 
as  a  means  of  saving  or  prolonging  life. 

We  are  no  advocates,  however,  of  missionaries  coming  home 
for  illness  of  a  slight  nature  or  of  a  temporary  kind  ;  nor  are 
we  aware  that  such  instances  have  occurred  in  connection  with 
our  missions.  We  do  not  advocate,  moreover,  the  return  of 
missionaries  whose  health  is  impaired,  if,  with  little  prospect 
of  restoration  at  home,  they  could  yet  pursue  certain  kinds  of 
labor  usefully  abroad.  A  man  of  dyspeptic  or  consumptive 
habit,  for  example,  might  receive  injury  rather  than  benefit 
by  returning ;  and  even  if  ho  could  hope  for  some  degree  of 
advantage  to  his  health  by  the  change,  we  should  doubt  the 
expediency  of  his  leaving  a  post  where  he  might  be  very  use¬ 
ful  with  but  a  moderate  measure  of  strength.  Neither 
would  we  think  it  expedient  for  missionaries  to  seek  a 
change  of  climate,  where  there  was  little  hope  of  recovery  or 
of  prolonging  life  for  years.  Howmelancholythelotoftho.se 
amongst  ourselves  often,  who  are  induced  to  leave  the  comforts 
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of  home,  while  laboring  under  fatal  disease,  to  spend  a  winter 
at  Havana  with  the  almost  certain  prospect  of  dying  among 
strangers!  “  May  you  die  among  your  friends,”  is  the  beau¬ 
tiful  prayer  of  friends  for  each  other  in  the  East.  This  feeling 
may  sometimes  have  an  undue  weight  with  a  suffering  mis¬ 
sionary  family,  leading  them  to  long  for  their  early  home,  and 
its  beloved  friends  to  minister  around  their  dying  bed,  forget¬ 
ting  that  Jesus  and  his  angels  are  present  as  well  in  India 
as  in  America,  and  that  the  flight  of  the  soul  to  heaven  is  not 
longer  nor  more  difficult  from  the  waters  of  Chapoo  Bay  than 
from  the  most  favored  spot  in  any  Christian  land.  Still  far¬ 
ther,  we  are  convinced  that  cases  may  occur,  in  which  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  members  of  a  missionary’s  family  to  consent  to  a 
separation  for  a  season  ;  the  afflicted  wife  or  child,  if  suitable 
protection  and  comfort  can  be  obtained,  while  seeking  to 
renew  health  in  a  distant  land,  may  leave  the  missionary  at 
his  work.  It  is  a  painful  trial  to  both  parties.  But  it  is  one 
which  has  been  encountered  by  many,  who  have  not  their  faith 
and  hope  for  enduring  it.  And  it  is  one  which  some  of  our 
own  missionaries  have  not  refused  to  meet.  We  call  to  sad 
but  affectionate  remembrance  a  beloved  woman,  the  gifted 
and  cherished  daughter  of  a  minister  of  our  Church  now  en¬ 
tered  into  his  rest,  the  devoted  wife,  the  affectionate  mother, 
the  admirable  missionary,  who  would  not  consent  to  her  hus¬ 
band’s  accompanying  her  on  the  long  voyage  to  her  own  coun¬ 
try.  Trusting  herself  and  little  daughters  to  the  care  of  Chris¬ 
tian  friends,  whom  a  kind  Providence  might  raise  up  for  her,  she 
turned  her  face  toward  her  native  home.  She  did  not  live  to 
see  those  who  longed  to  welcome  her  return,  but  was  called  to 
her  rest  from  the  sea  that  washes  the  Southern  Cape  of  Africa. 
In  perfect  peace  she  died,  surely  no  less  happy  on  the  Saviour’s 
breast,  though  surrounded  by  weeping  strangers,  than  if  she 
had  departed  from  her  father’s  or  her  husband’s  arms.  God 
took  care  of  her  children.  He  also  supported  her  bereaved 
partner  in  life  and  her  many  sorrowing  friends.  Often,  in  re¬ 
flecting  on  the  last  days  on  earth  of  the  now  sainted  Christianna 
Scott,  we  have  deeply  and  tenderly  felt  the  power  of  her 
Christian  piety.  She  has  left  us  an  example  of  priceless  value. 
She  has  shown  what  the  grace  of  Christ  can  enable  his  ser¬ 
vants  to  do  and  to  suffer  ;  and  how  he  can  make  them  to  tri¬ 
umph  over  all  that  the  timid  heart  would  fear.  It  is  an 
example  worthy  of  the  martyr  age  of  the  Church.  We  do 
not  doubt  the  wisdom  of  her  decision  to  return  without  being; 
accompanied  by  her  husband.  She  could  hope  for  necessary 
attendance  and  comfort,  and  she  could  trust  in  God  for  all 
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needed  grace.  She  would  not  take  a  true  and  able  missionary 
from  his  work.  She  hoped  to  return  to  him  again  ;  but  if  not, 
their  separation  would  have  commenced  but  a  short  time  earlier, 
and  their  reunion  would  be  more  happy  in  a  better  world. 
Jesus  would  richly  reward  his  servants  for  their  sacrifices  in 
his  cause.  But  yet,  all  whose  health  becomes  impaired  cannot 
follow  her  example.  Some  have  not  the  measure  of  strength 
with  which  she  commenced  her  journey;  others  may  require 
a  more  constant  degree  of  attendance  ;  some  may  be  so  wasted 
by  disease  that  their  friends  could  not  leave  them.  Each  case 
should  be  viewed  in  its  own  circumstances. 

But  the  question  recurs,  Why  should  a  missionary  leave  his 
field  of  labor  at  all  for  the  sake  of  impaired  health  ?  Why  not 
remain  at  his  post,  and  there  exemplify  the  power  of  religion 
under  disease,  imparting  patience,  resignation,  confidence  in 
Gfod,  and  other  graces,  which  the  poor  heathen  have  never  been 
taught  by  their  own  religious  teachers  to  practise,  and  the  ex¬ 
emplifying  of  which  may  greatly  commend  the  religion  of  Christ 
to  their  affections  ?  As  to  this,  the  missionary  will  have  many 
an  opportunity  of  showing  in  his  conduct  the  gentler  virtues  of 
his  religion,  and  its  power  to  give  him  support  and  consolation. 
Death  will  enter  the  missionary  circle.  Trials  must  be  daily 
endured  by  its  members.  But  as  to  the  general  question,  it  can 
be  answered  in  a  few  words. 

It  may  be  viewed  as  a  question  of  economy,  and  usually  it 
will  be  found  that  it  costs  far  less  for  the  Board  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  invalid  missionary’s  return,  than  of  his  support 
in  the  foreign  field  while  incapacitated  for  his  work.  Some 
men,  anxious  to  continue  at  their  post,  have  remained  for  a 
period  of  two  or  three  years  after  the  failure  of  their  health, 
unable  to  prosecute  their  work,  and  thereby  have  unavoidably 
subjected  the  missionary  boards  to  a  much  heavier  expenditure 
than  would  have  carried  them  to  their  native  land.  In  all 
chronic  diseases,  and  in  constitutional  complaints  likely  to 
prove  of  long  continuance,  a  wise  economy  would  dictate  the 
return  of  the  missionary  as  soon  as  evidences  of  permanent  ill¬ 
ness  are  clearly  established.  A  missionary  without  health,  in 
most  cases,  is  not  only  unfitted  for  his  own  work,  but  he  is  a 
heavy  burden  on  his  associates.  They  may  be  very  willing 
and  indeed  most  anxious  to  promote  his  comfort,  but  their  at¬ 
tendance  on  his  wants  is  given  at  the  expense  of  other  pressing 
engagements. 

The  question  may  be  answered  on  higher  grounds,  those  of 
the  missionary’s  usefulness.  lie  hopes  to  regain  strength 
enough  to  return  to  his  missionary  field  ;  this  is  his  first  desire. 
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If  this  may  not  be  granted,  then  his  hope  is,  that  he  may  serve 
the  Lord  in  some  other  department  of  labor.  The  results  verify 
both,  in  the  cases  of  different  persons.  The  most  celebrated, 
probably,  of  living  missionaries  was  carried  in  1835  by  anxious 
friends  on  board  a  ship  in  an  Asiatic  port,  whose  anchor  was 
already  weighed  on  her  departure  for  Europe.  His  life  was 
supposed  to  be  trembling  on  the  verge  of  the  eternal  world. 
Every  means  had  been  employed  for  his  recovery,  in  vain  ;  and 
as  a  last  resort,  his  physicians  insisted  on  a  long  voyage  at  sea. 
But  how  could  he  leave  his  great  work  ?  What  could  his  as¬ 
sociates,  then  newly  entered  on  the  field,  do  without  his  coun¬ 
sels  ?  These  and  other  questions  faded  into  insignificance  in 
the  apparent  presence  of  death,  and  also  in  the  eye  of  faith. 
The  voyage  was  tried.  The  missionary  was  restored  to  health, 
honored  in  awakening  a  wide  and  deep  interest  in  “  India  and 
Indian  Missions”  among  the  churches  of  his  native  land,  and 
permitted  to  return  to  his  chosen  work,  in  which  ho  is  still  la¬ 
boring,  and  in  which  we  trust  he  will  yet  spend  many  long 
years.  The  history  of  modern  missions  relates  many  examples 
of  the  same  kind  ;  and  many  examples,  also,  of  missionaries  un¬ 
able  to  live  in  a  tropical  climate,  whose  lives  were  usefully 
spent  in  the  Gfospel  at  home.  We  need  not  dwell  on  such  fa¬ 
miliar  facts  as  these. 

While  these  things  cannot  be  gainsayed,  there  may  remain 
a  feeling  of  doubt  whether  sufficient  caution  is  exercised  by  our 
Executive  and  Prudential  Committees,  in  the  appointment  of 
those  only  whose  prospect  of  health  is  decidedly  good  ;  and  also 
a  feeling  of  apprehension,  lest  missionaries  have  themselves 
been  too  precipitate  in  resolving  to  leave  their  work.  These 
doubts  lie  on  the  surface  of  the  matter  ;  they  are  among  the 
first  things  to  occur  to  the  mind,  in  looking  at  this  question. 
But  a  closer  view  of  the  subject  presents  different  and  deeper 
considerations,  which  tend  to  guard  both  the  Committees  and 
the  missionaries  from  injudicious  action.  To  the  former,  every 
motive  of  kindness  to  the  missionary  candidate  and  of  consider¬ 
ation  for  his  relations  and  friends,  of  regard  for  the  confidence 
of  the  churches,  of  concern  for  the  responsible  work  entrusted 
to  their  charge,  enforces  the  exercise  of  all  possible  caution  in 
the  appointment  of  missionaries.  The  risk  of  mistakes  in  this 
matter  cannot  be  lightly  incurred  by  conscientious  men.  Nor 
are  they  likely  to  be  made.  A  large  amount  of  knowledge  and 
experience  is  gradually  acquired  by  our  missionary  officers  on 
this  subject,  which  is  fully  and  anxiously  brought  to  bear  on 
the  case  of  each  applicant  for  the  foreign  work, — especially  if 
the  field  of  labor  be  in  a  tropical  climate.  Yet  in  despite  of  the 
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best  care,  it  will  often  be  found  that  persons  go  abroad  whose 
constitutions  arc  unfitted  for  their  new  homes.  Nor  is  this  pe¬ 
culiar  to  those  engaged  in  ‘the  work  of  missions.  All  the  can- 
tion  of  the  most  thorough  medical  examiners,  fortified  by  every 
advantage  in  the  immense  establishments  of  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany,  does  not  prevent  hundreds  of  soldiers  being  sent  to  India, 
who  go  there  but  to  die,  or  to  live  but  a  short  time.  And  to  take 
another  example  from  the  same  source,  the  death  of  scores  of 
British  officers  does  not  check  for  a  day  the  purpose  of  conquest. 
More  men  of  distinction  and  of  high  social  rank  fell  in  the  bat¬ 
tles  with  the  Sikhs  than  the  American  churches  have  ever  sent 
as  missionaries  to  India — each  man  mourned  over  by  as  wide 
a  circle  of  personal  friends  as  probably  watch  the  career  of  any 
missionary  office-bearer  in  our  foreign  service.  When  their 
hopes  are  disappointed?  our  Missionary  Committees  will  seldom 
have  any  reason  for  regretting  their  want  of  care  in  this  mat¬ 
ter  ;  but  they  may  often  have  to  say,  of  the  fall  of  laborers 
abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  “  Even  so,  Father!  for  so  it  seemed 
good  in  thy  sight.” 

As  to  the  missionaries  themselves,  the  whole  matter  may,  in 
one  view  of  it,  be  put  in  a  nut-shell.  A  true  missionary,  one 
really  worthy  of  being  supported  by  the  Church,  will  never 
leave  his  work  while  he  can  help  it.  If  he  be  unworthy  to  la¬ 
bor  as  a  missionary,  of  course  the  sooner  he  returns  from  the 
work  the  better.  In  another  view  of  the  matter,  however,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  feelings  of  dis¬ 
appointment  and  sorrow  with  which  the  missionary  has  at  last 
to  resolve  on  going  home.  The  desires  and  hopes  and  plans  of 
years  resist  this  measure.  The  crowds  of  heathen  round  about 
him,  by  their  madness  after  their  idols  and  their  ignorance  of 
the  way  of  life,  make  the  most  impressive  appeals  to  every 
gracious  feeling  in  his  heart,  not  to  leave  them  to  die.  His 
few  brethren  at  the  mission  station,  deeply  sympathizing  with 
him,  and  trying  to  support  his  faith  and  their  own  by  speaking 
of  the  promises,  are  yet  disheartened  at  the  threatened  reduc¬ 
tion  of  their  small  number ;  and  their  mingled  tears  often  sway 
their  judgment,  and  lead  to  his  staying  long  after  he  should 
have  taken  his  departure.  The  apprehension  that  the  churches 
at  home  may  not  feel  satisfied  with  the  reasons  of  his  return  ; 
the  persuasion  that  many  will  stand  in  doubt  of  his  integrity, 
or  will  give  him  credit  only  for  being  fickle-minded;  and  still 
more  the  fear  that  the  cause  of  missions  itself,  which  he  loves 
in  the  depth  of  his  heart,  will  be  injured  by  “so  many  mission¬ 
aries  returning these  things  will  often  prey  keenly  on  a  sen¬ 
sitive  nature,  and  may  prevent  that  course  being  followed, 
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which  the  ablest  medical  advisers  recommend  as  indispensable, 
which  his  missionary  brethren  cordially  approve,  and  which  his 
own  best  judgment  dictates. 

In  this  matter  a  man  must  throw  himself  upon  Gfod  and  the 
Church.  Let  him  do  what  he  honestly  believes  to  be  his  duty, 
and  leave  the  consequences  of  his  decision  first  to  the  judgment 
of  his  all-seeing  and  all-gracious  Father,  and  then  to  the  candor 
and  intelligence  of  the  people  of  Gfod.  The  end  will  be  peace 
in  his  own  mind,  and  no  injury  to  the  missionary  cause.  He 
may  regret  that  he  has  not  been  permitted  to  continue  in  his 
chosen  work,  and  may  feel  deeply  humble  under  a  conviction 
that  he  is  not  worthy  of  it ;  but  the  desire  of  it  was  in  his  heart, 
and  this  Gfod  will  graciously  accept.  For  the  rest,  what  he 
knows  not  now,  he  hopes  to  know  hereafter. 

Before  dismissing  this  point,  we  may  add  that  the  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  Board  in  regard  to  it  seem  to  be  wisely  framed. 
If  a  missionary  finds  his  own  health  failing,  or  that  of  his  wife, 
after  using  the  best  medical  aid  and  obtaining  medical  counsel, 
he  reports  the  matter  to  the  Executive  Committee,  with  the 
action  of  the  Mission  to  which  he  belongs.  The  parties  imme¬ 
diately  concerned,  therefore,  and  those  best  acquainted  with  the 
subject  under  consideration,  are  those  who  are  called  to  act  up¬ 
on  it ;  while  their  action  in  each  case  must  come  under  the  re¬ 
view  of  the  churches  at  home.  This  method  seems  to  afford 
sufficient  security  against  returns  for  insufficient  reasons. 

Connected  closely  with  the  general  subject  that  has  occupied 
the  preceding  pages,  is  another  which  we  cannot  now  fully  dis¬ 
cuss.  We  refer  to  the  opinion  entertained  by  some,  that  it  is  ex¬ 
pedient  for  missionaries  to  return  home  at  the  end  of  a  given 
period,  say  tenor  twelve  years,  on  a  temporary  visit  to  their 
friends  and  the  churches. 

The  objections  to  this,  as  a  general  measure  of  policy,  are 
mainly  two — the  great  expense  involved  by  it,  and  the  loss  of 
time  to  the  missionary  work.  The  expense  would  be  nearly 
met  by  the  missionary’s  salary  during  his  absence  being  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  cost  of  the  journey  from  his  field  of  labor  and 
returning  to  it.  While  in  this  country,  his  expense  would  be 
small.  The  time  taken  from  his  direct  missionary  work  is  a 
more  serious  matter.  These  objections  would  seem  conclusive, 
if  such  a  return  would  not  in  the  long  run  secure  a  larger 
amount  of  more  effective  missionary  service.  We  are  strongly 
inclined  to  think  this  would  be  the  actual  result.  Experience 
teaches  emphatically  the  frail  nature  of  missionary  life  and 
health.  This  is  not  surprising.  Most  mission  fields  are  in 
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tropical  climates,  and  most  missionaries  are  from  colder  lati¬ 
tudes.  Mental  application  and  Christian  solicitude,  combined 
with  the  excessive  and  long  continued  heat,  tend  to  prostrate  the 
strongest  constitutions.  The  missionary  differs  widely  from  most 
other  foreigners  in  regard  to  the  second  of  these  things,  and  com¬ 
monly  in  regard  to  the  first  also,  while  he  has  seldom  the  com¬ 
mand  of  large  pecuniary  means  which  enables  them  to  counter¬ 
act  in  some  degree  the  third.  Other  foreigners  are  compara¬ 
tively  men  of  leisure,  free  from  exhausting  solicitude,  and  able 
to  live  in  the  enjoyment  of  every  comfort  that  money  will  com¬ 
mand;  and  yet  European  merchants  and  officers  do  not  escape 
the  deleterious  influence  of  an  African  or  an  Indian  climate, 
though  usually  their  residence  in  tropical  countries  extends  to 
but  a  limited  period.  Between  the  wives  of  these  gentlemen 
and  the  Christian  women  who  adorn  our  missions,  the  compa¬ 
rison  as  to  the  probabilities  of  health  is  still  more  unfavorable 
to  the  latter.  But  we  cannot  pursue  this  point ;  and  we  need 
only  say  that  the  wonder  is  not  in  such  lands  that  so  many 
missionaries  sicken  and  die,  but  that  they  enjoy  so  large 
a  measure  of  health  and  so  long  a  lease  of  life.  Still  the  brevity 
of  the  one  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  other  have  often  forced  on 
our  minds  the  conviction,  that  it  would  be  well  for  the  Church 
to  try  the  effect  of  such  a  measure  as  the  return  of  her  mission¬ 
aries  on  a  visit,  after  a  suitable  period,  to  their  native  land.  It 
would  renew  their  youth,  at  any  rate  it  would  re-invigorate 
their  constitution,  and  fit  them  to  return  to  their  chosen  field, 
prepared  to  live  longer  and  to  work  more  efficiently  in  the  vine¬ 
yard  of  the  Lord.  If  this  should  be  the  result,  then  it  would 
be  a  measure  of  economy  instead  of  extravagance,  and  eventu¬ 
ally  the  poor  heathen  would  be  gainers  rather  than  losers  by 
their  temporary  absence. 

Other  considerations  recommend  this  line  of  policy.  The 
intercourse  of  the  returning  missionaries  with  the  churches 
would  be  mutually  beneficial.  It  would  enable  our  brethren 
to  understand  better  the  condition  of  the  Christian  community 
represented  by  them  among  the  heathen  ;  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  tide  of  public  sentiment  in  the  church  and  the  country  ;  to 
feel  the  mighty  stimulus  of  intelligent  and  Christian  mind  after 
being  wearied  with  the  ignorance  and  stupidity  of  heathenism  ; 
to  be  cheered  by  the  glow  of  Christian  sympathy  and  affection 
after  living  in  the  solitude  of  a  vast  multitude  of  aliens  in 
thought  and  feeling.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  spread 
among  the  churches  an  immense  amount  of  missionary  infor¬ 
mation,  personal  and  particular  ;  and  it  would  bring  the  mis¬ 
sionary  work  home  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  our  church 
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members  as  a  common  work  for  all,  instead  of  a  work  for  a  few 
selected  persons,  as  it  is  now  too  often  considered.  The  result 
would  be  every  way  advantageous  ;  or  if  otherwise — if  in  any 
excepted  cases,  “  few  and  far  between”  we  are  sure  they 
would  be,  it  should  be  apparent  that  the  returned  missionaries 
were  not  well  fitted  for  their  work,  it  would  be  attended  with 
comparatively  little  difficulty  of  arrangement  or  of  feeling  to 
effect  a  change  in  their  field  of  labor.  In  perhaps  all  cases, 
the  churches  and  their  missionaries  would  look  for  an  increased 
interest  in  the  Lord’s  work,  from  these  seasons  of  missionary 
communion. 

Does  not  a  measure  of  this  kind,  moreover,  throw  a  genial 
light  upon  the  darkest  feature  of  the  life  and  work  of  a  mis¬ 
sionary, — that  which  relates  to  the  return  of  his  children  ?  It 
seems  to  be  an  unavoidable  necessity  that  the  children  of  mis¬ 
sionaries  in  most  heathen  countries  should  be  sent  to  a  Christian 
land  for  their  education,  and  in  most  cases  for  their  permanent 
home.  However  wanting  in  parental  affection  it  may  appear 
to  send  away  to  a  distant  land,  to  dwell  among  strangers,  the 
tender  lambs  of  the  flock,  yet  it  is  quite  certain  that  no  other 
principle  than  that  same  parental  affection,  with  its  depth  pen¬ 
etrated  and  its  warmth  vivified  by  Christian  feeling,  would 
ever  lead  our  missionary  friends  to  consent  to  make  this  great¬ 
est  sacrifice  of  all.  It  is  because  they  see  and  feel  that  it  is 
essential  to  the  temporal  and  spiritual  well  being  of  their 
beloved  children,  that  they  send  them  to  their  fathers’  homes. 
In  many  heathen  countries  they  cannot  be  so  educated  as  at 
all  to  satisfy  the  judgment  or  the  heart  of  a  European  or  Ame¬ 
rican  Christian  ;  it  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  they  can  be 
saved  from  the  contamination  of  a  heathen  example,  the  dead¬ 
ly  blasts  of  a  heathen  atmosphere.  It  is  almost  impossible, 
moreover,  indeed  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  in  India  or 
China  it  is  quite  impossible,  to  procure  fitting  employment  for 
them  when  they  grow  up.  The  duty  is  plain,  though  it  be 
inexpressibly  painful,  to  part  with  them  for  a  season— com¬ 
mending  them  to  their  covenant-keeping  God.  It  is  a  duty 
which  has  blanched  many  a  mother’s  cheek,  and  unnerved  the 
hearts  of  strong  men.  It  is  a  duty  which  an  affectionate  pa¬ 
rent  could  perform  only  under  the  strongest  convictions.  Happy 
for  such  a  parent — twice  happy  for  the  missionary  mother,  if 
when  the  last  kiss  has  been  given  to  the  little  ones  on  the 
beach,  and  the  last  look  is  taken  of  their  dimly  seen  forms  on 
the  ship,  she  can  say,  as  she  turns  to  her  desolate  home,  in  the 
heart-moving  words  of  Mrs.  Comstock,  on  the  shores  of  Bur- 
mah:  11  0  Saviour  !  I  do  this  for  thee,”  The  missionary  has 
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hope  that  his  children  will  be  cared  for  by  his  friends  and  by 
the  churches  of  his  native  land.  And  we  are  sure  there  is  no 
other  feeling  here  than  that  of  sympathy  and  good  will  towards 
the  children  thus  placed  under  the  charge  of  our  churches. 
But  the  feeling  lies  deep  in  every  parent’s  heart,  that  if  possi¬ 
ble  these  separations  should  be  so  modified  as  not  to  be  perma¬ 
nent.  If  the  children  become  qualified  to  be  missionaries,  and 
the  door  is  opened  in  providence  for  their  returning  to  their  fa¬ 
ther’s  field  of  labor,  there  may  be  a  reunion.  Such  instances 
have  happily  occurred,  and  will  occur  again  ;  but  they  cannot 
become  the  general  rule,  any  more  than  that  all  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  our  ministers  at  home  should  become  leaders  of 
the  tribe  of  Levi.  Let  it  be  the  policy  of  the  church,  however, 
to  welcome  her  missionaries  back  at  the  end  of  ten  or  twelve 
years,  on  a  visit,  for  the  benefit  of  their  health  and  other  worthy 
objects,  and  then  parents  can  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  making 
themselves  the  necessary  arrangements  for  their  children. 

These  considerations  appear  to  justify  the  return  of  mis¬ 
sionaries,  when  health  does  not  imperatively  require  it.  But 
we  would  lay  down  no  invariable  rule  on  a  subject  of  this 
kind.  Our  feelings  would  prompt  us  rather,  if  on  missionary 
ground,  to  wish  there  to  abide  and  there  to  die.  We  would 
not  condemn  those  who  revisit  this  country  ;  there  may  be 
good  reasons  for  their  return,  apart  from  the  claims  of 
health.  But  to  others  there  may  be  better  reasons  for  their 
remaining  at  their  post.  We  would  prefer,  God  willing,  to 
imitate  the  example  of  Swartz  and  Carey,  names  venerable  in 
the  missionary  history  of  India.  The  latter  spent  more  than 
forty  years  uninteruptedly  at  his  work,  and  a  few  years  before 
his  death  he  wrote  to  his  early  friend,  Dr.  Ryland  : — 

“I,  however,  never  intended  to  return  to  England,  when  I 
left  it  ;  and  unless  something  very  unexpected  were  to  take 
place,  I  certainly  shall  not  do  it.  I  am  fully  convinced  I 
should  meet  with  many  who  would  show  me  the  utmost  kind¬ 
ness  in  their  power,  but  my  heart  is  wedded  to  India  ;  and, 
though  I  am  of  little  use,  I  feel  a  pleasure  in  doing  the  little  I 
can,  and  a  very  high  interest  in  the  spiritual  good  of  this  vast 
country,  by  whose  instrumentality  soever  it  is  promoted.”' 


